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Exchange Rates (annual average) 
used throughout report 
$1.00 = 1973 222.7 CFA 
1974 2h0.5 CFA 
1975 214.32 CFA 
1976 238.98 CFA 


KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


INDICATOR UNIT 1973 1974 1975 1976 4% Changeb/ 
Estimated GDP $ millions 370.72/ h09.62/ 413.9)/ hor. 32/ 18.7% 
(1972 constant prices) 
Estimated Population millions ate s/o nel gh/ 2.7% 
Per Capita GDP $ gl. 90. 102. 13.3% 
Central Government Budget $ millions se. 8 59.3 72.5 163:6 42.1% 
Money Supply $ millions 61.2 73.3 ~--939. . 105213/ 11.9% 
Outstanding External Debt $ millions 88.2 93.2 122,42/ wa 31.3% 
Interest Rates 
Central Bank percent 5.5-8 5.5-8 5.5-8 5.5-8 0.0% 
Commercial Bank Ave. percent 6.5-11 6.5-11 6.5-11 10.5-12 28 .6% 
Consumer Price Indices 
African Index 1070.6 300. - 12941: 135.2 3152.2” 195.1 28.2% 
European Index 1970 = 100 112.7 121.9 135.4 143.0 5.6% 
Net Foreign Reserves $ millions 53.6 ho ,12/ . oe 98/ 55.7% 
Balance of Payments $ millions 5.0 -6.2 3.02/ 547.0% 
Total Exports, FOB $ millions 106.5 76.7 ur a 13. -82/ 13. 7% 
Exports to U.S. $ millions 0.2 0.4 
Total Imports, CIF $ millions 149.6 181.9 169 12/ oe 6. OY, 
Imports from U.S. $ millions 6.9 11.6 9.8 7.8 -20.4% 
Imports from France $ millions 39.6 33.6 31.0 NA - 7.Th 
Balance of Trade $ millions “43.1 -105.2 -51. 72/ -41.82/ 19.2% 
Cattle million head a 2.3 2.5 2.9 16.0% 
Goats million head 5.3 4.9 5.4 5.9 9.3% 
Millet & Sorghum 1000 MT 753 1102 835 1300 55.7h 
Peanuts (shelled & marketed) 1000 MT 52 87 5 16 220.0% 
Uranium (metal equivalent ) MT Qh8 1117 1305 1460 11.9% 


Main exports from the U.S. in 1975 (CIF): Cereals ($2,217,292); Drilling Equipment 
($2,188,652); Aircraft parts ($2,101,171); Trucks and Parts ($775,285); Road 
Equipment ($571,603); Electrical Equipment ($533,697); Tobacco ($292,544); Used 
Clothing ($279,195) ; Radio Equipment ($27, 032) Air Conditioners ($175,644). 


Explanation: 
(1) Estimate (2) Projection (3) End of November 1976 (4) Percentage change refers 
to last completed year. 


Sources: Ministry of Finance; Ministry of Economic Affairs, Industry and Commerce ; 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrology; Ministry of Rural Development; Bureau of Statistics; 
BCEAO and IMF. 














Niger 


Summary 


The worst of the Sahelian drought behind it, Niger is still faced with 
an overwhelming task of economic development. Although ranked among 
the twenty-five poorest countries of the world, the recent economic 
outlook is not altogether unfavorable. Economic growth is projected 
at 19% in 1976. With the return of good weather and successful pest 
control, agricultural production returned to normal last year. Live- 
stock herds, once decimated by the drought, are making steady recovery; 
the government's five-year cattle reconstitution program is ahead of 
schedule. Western investment in mining is already significant and 
expanding at a good pace. Uranium revenues constitute a large portion 
of Niger's budget and foreign exchange earnings. 


Niger's military government has made economic development its first 
priority. A three-year development plan puts primary emphasis on 
agricultural self-sufficiency. Food production efforts concentrate 

on development of irrigation potential, well-drilling, and moderniza- 
tion of rainfed agriculture. The Government sees development of the 
mining sector as a central factor in overall economic growth and en- 
courages mineral prospecting with various tax incentives. Foreign 
assistance to Niger has shown a steady upward trend and totaled $101 
million in 1975, only 3% of this in food aid. International donors are 
now attempting to coordinate their efforts through regional organizations 
such as Club du Sahel with a view to the long-term development of the 
Sahel. However, it will take sustained efforts in all economic sectors, 
supplemented with sizable and long-term inputs of outside assistance, 
for Niger to reach a point of self-sustained growth. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Landlocked, poor and four-fifths arid desert, Niger was probably the 
country hardest hit by the Sahelian drought. Claiming that emergency 
measures were necessary to deal with the critical food situation, the 
armed forces under Lieutenant Colonel Seyni Kountché seized power from 
the civilian government in April 1974. During the first two years in 
power, the military government devoted most of its attention to emergency 
food distribution. With the return of good weather and normal harvests 
the Government has since been able to turn its attention to longer-term 
development. 


The Government has elaborated a three-year development plan (1976-1978) 
which emphasizes agricultural self-sufficiency, infrastructure develop- 
ment, improved social services and expansion of the mineral sector. 
Growth targets have also been set in livestock and cash crops. The 
three-year plan forsees $364 million in public investment over the 

next three years -- the bulk of it in infrastructure projects and 
agricultural schemes. 


There are ten civilians holding minister-level positions in the Govern- 
ment at the present; six other ministries are headed by military officers. 
In March 1976, Lieutenant Colonel Kountché's government was challenged 

in a short-lived, unsuccessful coup attempt led by a dissident military 
officer. 


Steady Recovery in Traditional Sector 


Under normal circumstances, Niger's food production increases at about 

the same pace as its population growth -- 2.7 percent. The principal 

food crops are millet and sorghum -- combined yield averages about one 
million metric tons in a good year. Although the drought ended with the 
summer rains of 1974, bad rainfall patterns, rodents and locusts caused 

a 100,000 metric ton food deficit again in 1975/76. Rainfall was plenti- 
ful and timely during 1976, and most areas are reporting overall surpluses, 
although there were scattered pockets of deficit. The Government has esti- 
mated that the 1976/77 millet-sorghum crop at 1,300,000 metric tons - a 5% 
increase over the previous year. 


Niger's livestock sector was one of the hardest hit by the drought. In 
1972 cattle raising employed one-fifth of the population and represented 
20% of the Gross Domestic Product. Between 1972 and 1973, the national 
cattle stock fell by two million head; in some areas losses were total. 

The Government introduced a $100 million program of livestock reconstitu- 
tion in 1974 and established breeding centers to improve the cattle strain. 
The program is ahead of schedule at the present, and cattle population has 
reached 70% of 1972 levels. 





Niger's main cash crops are peanuts, cotton, gum arabic, sesame, and, 
most recently, cowpeas. Peanut production fell drastically during the 
drought. Once the second most important producer of peanuts in franco- 
phone Africa, Niger's production slipped so low in 1974 that exports of 
unprocessed peanuts were banned. About 125,000 metric tons of peanuts 
were produced in 1976, but only a small percentage of this was marketed 
by SONARA, the national peanut company. To compensate for losses in 
peanut revenues, the Government gave SONARA marketing rights over cow- 
peas, which are a very profitable export commodity to Nigeria. The 
1976/77 cowpea harvest is estimated at 250,000 metric tons -- a bumper 
crop. 


Industrial Sector Sluggish 


Niger's small industrial sector represents about 14% of the Gross Domestic 
Product. The Ministry of Economic Affairs plays an influential role through 
its voice in Niger's thirty-odd "mixed enterprises" -- firms in which the 
Government maintains equity participation. These include some of Niger's 
largest commercial and industrial concerns: the National Development Bank 
(BDRN); the national electric company (NIGELEC); an import/export house 

(COPRO NIGER); a metal working firm (SONIFAME); a chemical plant (SPCN); 

the national cement plant (SNC); as well as a large number of agro-industries -- 
the national peanut company (SONARA); a paddy rice processing plant (RINI); 

a noodle factory (SOTRAMIL); tanneries (Cuir Niger); and the national textile 
company (NITEX). Of the mixed enterprises engaged in agro-processing, only 
the rice processing company has weathered the drought without net losses. 
SONARA has only been able to keep one of its three peanut shelling plants 

open, and Niger's three peanut oil pressing mills (SICONIGER, SHN, and 

SEPANI) are operating at a mere 10% capacity. 








In addition to the delayed repercussions of the bad 1975 harvest, the private 
sector was faced with a tight credit situation during 1976. During the first 
nine months of 1976, domestic credit declined by one-fifth and credit to the 

private sector fell overall by 7.8 percent. By mid-1977, however, the credit 
situation began showing signs of relaxing once again. 


Niger's liberal investment code was last updated in March 1974. The revised 
code encourages investment in energy production, mineral exploration-production- 
and processing, fertilizer production, consumer goods and production, forestry 
and agricultural product processing, industrial farming, husbandry, fishing, 
textiles and hotel construction. Foreign investors have primarily taken ad- 
vantage of the code in the mining sector. The new code encourages private 
investment and participation by Niger citizens, but while joint ventures are 
common in Niger, they are not required by law. 
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In October 1976 a major breakthrough in meeting Niger's growing energy 
needs occured when a high tension line began carrying cheap hydro- 
electric power to Niamey from the Kainji Dam (Nigeria). Under terms 

of a 1974 accord, Nigeria will provide 30 Mw annually for a period of 
twenty years. Commercial electricity rates were reduced shortly there- 
after -- previously Niamey rates had been among the highest in the world. 


Uranium Investment Rising, Oil Exploration Resumes 


Large-scale mining for uranium ore began in 1971. Since that time Niger's 
estimated reserves have grown to 80,000 MT -- the largest yet discovered 
in Black Africa. Once exclusively French, uranium investment in Niger now 
involves sixteen foreign companies from nine different countries. Uranium 
accounted for 65% of all export earnings in 1975. The uranium export price 
was renegotiated in autumn of 1976. Coupled with increased production, 
uranium revenues are expected to exceed $33 million in FY 1977 -- some 

23% of the central government's budget. 


The Arlit mine is the only active uranium mining operation at this time; 
1460 metric tons of uranium metal were produced in 1976. Arlit is run 

by the Société des Mines de 1'Aitr (SOMAIR), an international consortium 
with Niger, French, West German, and Italian partners. The plant and mine 
employ about 600 workers and 90 engineers. Another international consortium 
(Niger-French-Japanese-Spanish), the Compagnie Minitre d'Akouta (COMINAK) 
was established in 1974 to develop a second mine -- Akouta. The Akouta 
mining complex, which will cost $200 million, is expected to begin pro- 
duction in 1978 and eventually reach levels of 2000 metric tons annually. 

A third find, Imouraren, is thought to exceed the combined reserves of 
Arlit and Akouta. CONOCO, the French Atomic Energy Commission, and Niger 
are partners on the Imouraren development. 


Fifteen uranium exploration permits had been issued by mid-1977 -- nine of 
them involving U.S. companies. The Niger Government holds equity partici- 
pation in all present uranium mining concessions through its National 
Minerals Office (ONAREM), but this is not required by law and is apparently 
negotiable. All uranium companies active have been asked by the Niger 
Government to help finance the $100 million Tahoua-Arlit "uranium road". 
As well as linking the uranium producing Air region with the south, the 
Tahoua-Arlit road will serve as an important part of the Transsaharan 
Route. It appears that financial support for the road is becoming a 
signature bonus to be paid by companies interested in uranium investment 
here. 
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Niger may well have petroleum deposits; recent finds in neighboring 
Chad are one element pointing in this direction. U.S. companies were 
actively involved in oil exploration from 1970-1975 and oil exploration 
permits cover much of Eastern Niger. Esso Exploration, Inc. recently 
began conducting seismic surveys of its joint concession with Texaco 

in east-central Niger. If results are favorable, drilling could begin 
in 1978. 


The Niger Government has established a mixed enterprise (SONICHAR) to 
develop a 4.5 million metric ton coal deposit in the Air Mountains. 

The principal purpose of the project is to provide steam-generated 
electrical power for the SOMATR and COMINAK uranium mines with potential 
to service two additional mines. Total cost of the SONICHAR coal mine 
and generating plant is set at $90 million. 


The Société Minitre du Niger (SMN) runs two small placer-mining operations 
for tin in the Air. The value of the small annual production (127.5 metric 
tons in 1976) is approximately $1.5 million and barely covers operating 
expenses. Extensive phosphate deposits in the Parc W Game Reserve are 
being evaluated by ONAREM for possible commercial value. Some blocks 

are reported to exceed 100 million metric tons of good phosphates. Niger 
also has known reserves of copper and iron ore, but probably not of suffi- 
cient grade or quantity to be commercially exploitable at this time. 


Trade Improving 


Niger's chronically deficit commercial balance finished $41.8 million in 
the red during 1976, but even this was a 20% improvement over 1975. Uranium 
concentrated ore (65%) and livestock and animal products (20%) led official 
Niger exports. Peanuts, once the export leader, fell to a mere 5% of total 
export earnings. Overall exports rose 13.7% during the year, whereas imports 
were held to a bare 6% increase. 


Niger's leading imports in 1975 were equipment goods largely destined for 
the uranium mines, food and beverages, raw materials and petroleum products. 
France remains Niger's most important trading partner -- 37% of Niger's 
imports and 75% of its exports, the latter almost entirely uranium. 


U.S. trade levels with Niger remain closely linked to U.S. assistance 
programs. U.S. exports to Niger fell in 1975 and 1976, a natural decline 
after higher levels of U.S. food assistance in 1974. Furthermore, U.S. 
oil companies made heavy expenditures in 1975 exploration, but suspended 
work late in the year. U.S. equipment continues to hold a large part of 
the market in mining machinery, heavy trucks, aircraft and road equipment. 
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U.S. imports from Niger are neglible. Throughout 1974-75, the U.S. was 
Niger's second-largest supplier and third-largest trading partner after 
France and Nigeria. Much of this, however, is directly related to U.S. 
development assistance. 


Budget and Finance Outlook Rosy 


Over the last two years the Government has embarked on an expansionary 
budget policy. A national operating budget of $143 million has been 
proposed for FY 77 (October 1976 - September 1977) -- a 40% increase 

over last year. At the same time, the Government has reduced selected 
taxes, particularly those affecting lower income groups -- the head tax, 
the cattle tax, income taxes on low salary ranges, as well as import 
duties on items of basic consumption. The Government has succeeded in 
increasing expenditures and redistributing income to lower income groups 
without varying from its traditional fiscal prudence. The FY 77 revenue 
position remains healthy largely because of huge uranium revenues and a 
50% increase in current revenue from the 1976 economic recovery. Uranium 
revenues account for 24% of the new budget -- the bulk of them slated for 
investment expenditures. Revenue levels have also benefited from a $13 
million budget surplus in FY 76. Niger will be servicing its public debt 
entirely through the general budget. Debt servicing represents 5.45% of 
total budget revenues -- a low figure by LDC standards. Only one-quarter 
of this is foreign debt -- largely because most foreign aid to Niger is 
on concessionary terms. 


Despite an unfavorable balance of trade, Niger has almost consistently 
registered balance of payment surpluses -- $33 million in 1976. Ina 
normal year, the deficit in goods and services is more than sufficiently 
offset by capital inflows and foreign assistance. In 1975 foreign aid 
totaled $98 million (excluding food aid), 80% of it on a grant basis. 
Major aid donors are France, West Germany, the EEC, Canada, and the United 
States. The World Bank is funding a $15 million rural development project, 
and the UNDP is a major source of technical assistance. Arab financial 
sources are becoming increasingly available to Niger, which is 85% Moslem. 


As a member of the West African Monetary Union, Niger shares a common 
currency with five other francophone countries -- the CFA franc. The 
currency receives its stability from its full convertibility into French 
francs as guaranteed by the French Government. Like the French franc, 

the CFA franc has been floating against the U.S. dollar since February 
1973. Niger has relatively large net international reserves with the 
Central Bank in Paris -- $81.9 million at the end of 1976, representing 
almost six months of imports. Niger maintains a liberal system of payments 
and transfer in international transactions. 
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The money supply grew about 12% during 1976 -- largely because of the 
balance of payments surplus. This expansion of the money supply has 
increased the effective demand for consumer goods. The African consumer 
index (based primarily on locally produced goods) rose a disturbing 28% 
during 1976, largely because of the bad 1975 harvest which raised the 
price of basic food staples. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 
U.S. Business Profile 


American companies are most active in Niger's mineral sector. In the search 
for uranium, CONOCOis the largest U.S. investor, with its share in the highly 
promising Imouraren deposit. Esso Minerals has four exploration permits 
Canadian-based Pan Ocean (a subsidiary of Marathon Oil) holds three permit 
areas and conducted geological surveys earlier this year. In June 1977 a 
fourth American group, Oxoco-Aracca-Dixel, was granted a uranium exploration 
permit east of Zinder. 


In petroleum exploration, only Esso is now an active operator on the concession 
it shares with Texaco. Esso and Texaco are partners with Global on a second 
concession also in Eastern Niger. Other petroleum permits are held by Aracca- 
Oxoco and CONOCO-Shell-Chevron. 


American commercial interests outside of the mineral sector are limited. Mobil 
and Texaco are involved in the distribution of petroleum products. Recently a 
U.S.-owned design consultant firm opened an office in Niamey. American imports 
into Niger are placed at a relative disadvantage by the favorable tariffs and 
duties Niger still accords to EEC products. However, American firms have been 
successful in marketing airport radio and electrical gear, heavy trucks and 
mining equipment for the uranium mines, and road construction equipment to the 
Government as well as private companies. Much of the air conditioning equip- 
ment sold in Niger is American. To upgrade its domestic air service, the 

Niger Government recently purchased a Boeing 737 scheduled for delivery in 1978. 


Business Opportunities 


The most promising field for American investors remains the mineral sector, 
related services and equipment. The Government is encouraging international 
participation to uncover the mineral wealth of the potentially rich Air and 
Djado regions. Although development projects are frequently required to use 
the goods and services of the donor country, U.S. companies should be alert 
to opportunities in those programs open to them: World Bank, African Develop- 
ment Bank, and USAID projects. Over the next three years U.S. construction 
and engineering firms may be eligible for projects including road building, 
irrigation, hydroelectric dam construction, airport planning and development, 
and construction of port facilities at Niamey and Gaya. Niger's market will 
probably remain of limited interest to U.S. business in general, but commer- 
cial opportunities exist for certain American goods: aircraft and parts, 
heavy road equipment, air conditioners, and desert vehicles of all varieties. 
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INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
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